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FOREWORD 



Re>K!^og is a fundamental sMU nec^^r y to 
{u«^ctton eHc:;:ively m today s society. n$ 
important m the ^i^struiJUonal mogram cannot 
' be denied ^mce reading skUls are so ^onttal to 
sy€<ess :n other areai Those educators who 
ei^deavor to equip students with reading %kt\h 
dfo to coi«me<Kled, for th^it task t% a 
ci<tt<cuU and chaHeogmg one 

To pfovnJt* gtMdance and asst$tan« in 
oii§oii^ ventiJie, the OH<ce of the Superm 
lendent of Public Instruction presents to the 
teachers of Hiuto»iM<^n^«^«j/*^etf Readff^$Md 
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INDiViDUALiZtNG READING iS 
NOT NECESSARILY: 



•ALIKE IN EVERY SITUATION* 
•DISCARDING THE PAST* 
•LESS EXPENSIVE* 
•LAISSEZ-FAIRE- 
*ONETOONE" 
•EASIER' 
•NEW' 




rNTRODUCTION 



tndivdaatized reading is not new/ It has be^n 
09 the^iicationat scene since ^0 turn of thd * 
eentury. Much tis^ bem written re^rdKng 
indMdudHzed redding arKi yet wd find teachers 
beginning and experienced, stJIt feeling * 
tincertfifn v^hen initiating £uch ^ program< ' ^ 

This bcoktet v/as do&igned to serve as an 
ii)tro(]luctinn, a remmder, a tafarence^ and a 
stimufant for ihoso who v/ish to aid bovs and 
girls ^in davcioping their reading potential as 
wali as fostering a ioy of recJing. 

In ord^r to bridge the gap b^tv/cen theory and 
practice, this booklet attempts to disoi^s the 
process in chronologicat order. Each topic is a 
single unk unto iiseff; however, together tiiey 
formulate *a totai pfcUire of indMdualitmi 
reading from a practical standpoint. 

Just as educators must realii^ that indiytdaal 
differences are found in stt^dents, so mmi it be 
noted that individual differences are found in 
teachers. Therefore, indlviduaHxed reading 
prcfirams will vary m degree irppfement&iion 
and structure. This booklet Is not mtBiMlod to 
be suprenie but nther an aid for those v/ho 
have the visjon and i^ourage * - search for a 
tjeiter //ay to leach children to read. 



my iNOivibUAunzE? 

' / . 

The democratic spctety of 'today mokes k * 
lm/)€f alive that school districts dev^iop a 
demoaatic carrfcuiutri i;<:sed on the indf* 
yfdual's unlqueiwssMFof oenturtes educators 
hdue discus^ the {ndivMufit dif]f6rence9 found 
iit studeni;^* Hhm dSff^eacef arei petliaps the 
moit Irnportani for^ndlviduallzfng 
!fi$titJiCt!ojrt» Alt educators know and recognize 
that st^nn vary {n interestsrabHiUes, aruJ 
modes of le^rnlhs. tf they oc^t that ' 
InfidlK'iduel differences exist^both In abHIty to 
Ie4rfl and envfronm«nfef experiences wh(ch 
contribute to readin^i desires and attitudes, 
then they must also accept that there Is no 
one type of approach or material (hat wiH 
fulfill tfm n«eds of s!l chHdre*L TherjBfore, • 
IndhfWueffzed reading fay its very nature, must 
be eclectic^ drav^og-from all approaches and ^ 
materials those things v^hfdi are appropriate 
for students. ^ > 

In recent years, reading irjstnucticn by 
^ability grouping within dai^sroom has received 
Ynuch attention* No, one can deny ihav moving 
from whole c(^ instruction to ability grouping 
is 4 rp&ve twmd indivldualizauon; hovrfever, \x 
is only a small $tep> 

Through s^ing, self-pacing, self selection, 
self-dir^ctlng, it\<lWi6mi\zz4 reedrng cantietp 
develop e po^ve self ^malje wf^in each 
student. No longe^wHI there be a "lov/" group 
oV *'poor reader'' group. Each child, regardless 
of ability or interest, Will re<:%ive instruction 
base^ upon needs. This >s not meant to mfer 



that grouping is omitted from fnjdividualized 
reading but rather grouping is L*$ed In a more^ 
flexible and elfident mannen Groups appear 
and disappear when needs arise, thus using 
tjoth resources and facilities to the best 
advantage. 

Individualized readir^ provjcfes for botfi 
Individual differences and the' development of a 
positive salf'Concept Thn>ugh the use of 
various approaches and materials, a student , 
develops independence, and responsibility vyhen • 
gtven the option of choosing instructional 
materials or alternative ways of learning. As n 
redilt of this, the student develops In a 
"freedom of choice atmosphere*' the real!- 
zauon that his opinion Is valued, and he is 
responsible for carrying through thos« tasks 
which he helped si»tect 

Before indtvlduatized reading can be 
implemented, It is necessary for educators to 
consld^ the following statements* Then^ and 
only then, can a commitment t^^d 
individualization become jttacHif ^personal 
philosophy- — ^ 

1 . Learning patterns vary amoc^ childrien. 

Ho one method can m^t the reading 
needs of alt students.' Alternatives must 
become part of thejeading Instruc* 
tional program, 

2. Children cannot be told how to think 
but must be given encouragement and 
opporunitites with h itee atmosphere* 

3. Learning is an internal process which 
must involve the student Sn e tasic A 

' change of behavior pteo^as learning. 

4. Children u\r{ve on success and c^ch 
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^y^Uanil <>xpeflen<» must harw this 

6. Recognfeliig ami dweic :n9 the talents 
aird diffef ences tn chHdron nrfim be 
paramount, , ' 

6. The backgroumis and expediences vary 
In children* Therefore, i^ach child faces 
a {earning situation diff^ently. 

7. ChlldreQ can mi ^uld be allowed to 
i^bllsh goats and evaluate their 
progress. 

8. MoUvation factors from wahln make 
se)l«sel0cUon.and seifi^ng a 
poietJbiilty for children. ^ ^ 

9. Set MscipHne and self<ontrol are 
internal proce$ie$ that cannot be 
coniroltod by an outside aduft 

10. Children can learn from many * . 
individuals* SiKiial values develop Ufhi 
chHd*icK;hlld learning sftuationir \. 



1 1* Often, the rttost profoqnd learning N 
- which takes place ts incidental or stems 
from an unstructured situation. 
If, after considering the ratSonafe for 
indtvilduatl^ed r^^lng, educators find that they 
can freely accept the philosophy, they are then 
ready to begin. For th^ true educator will ^ind 
anything less to be hypocritical 
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WHERE DO mART? 

Begin with chlWreo, y<jur current 
f esoufm, mi the tttituda thai your c{a$iroo<n 
^ouki rtfleet a h»ppiy p\wi In ^Ich chltdnm 
wilt spend a good deal of lime. 

Seeking^ self-sefcctfon^ ahd pacing are the 
underlying conospts of an incfivlduaHzed 
rtadtng program* In order to occomptish these 
ends^an atitujiphere of studentorienlad choice 
anj^ decision making should be created. Before 
on^ isunches full scale into an individualized 
reading program, children njust be given ample 
oppcrtunltles-to^make choices and dcci!^ons 

have i sufficient amount of \iwfi to live 
with those freedoms and reHM>ns3bititl?^s, Ti>e 
teacher,' of course, must respect the indJ- 
vidaat?^:^ of the student He must be wifltng.to 
accept the decisions children arrive at and 
define a *'ney/* role for himself. The teacher 
needs to ^^eoome cne v^ho^puides or leads and 
as6sts<;^{ldren* 

Students >^ni need help in bocoming 
IrKfepiindent leamerSe^ Therefore, time must be 
spent with thja whole dm and whh »nali 
groups, as^jMil a$ with indfvlduai youngsters, to 
• ready or prepare them td wodc arnf Jearn In an - 
Independent mann^. Very often, Jn-scrricc for 
the school.staff, or assistance f rc^ a reading 
specialist, is helpful In gt^dlng the teacher 
beforehand durif>g the Inception of this nev/ 
procram. The d^ree of Independence jKhleved 
In the cl«sroom will depend upor^ the maturity 
of the children and the de^ee of y?curity of 
the teacher. Of course, the i^ttUude of all 
concerr^ed is of major importance. For this 



program to be su«j(»sful, the admlnlsustion,.- 
slaft and students must sftare a positive d(»ire 
and v/ork at developlr^ tite pf c^am* Perhaps 
this should be a first In terms of cori^deration, 
" * As tfie4:las5^"oom ainxiiphere is being 
altered or enhanced, the next step might bo to • 
pnysiCBlly rearrange the room* The furniture 
jhtHitd be located in such ^ unannef so thai 
individuals, as well as groups of children, can 
be accommodated. One s«K:l^on of the da^sroom 
fftight be arranged as a'T.sading Area/* Chairs 
aiKJ t^les or small desks or an ar^ rug couki 
be placed in this segment of the room, §ome 
overstuffed furniture or a raking chair or 
throw pH^Qitf m^t also be^t^csl. Portable 
shelves or screens could be used tolisiabUsh a 
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(eeiing of pfiyacy for those using the **R.cading - 
Ares/' Esiibiish m nm wf^'re you, if\e 
teadher, can nave ihcf prmo/ voy,n«»d for 
Individual coaffifenm vfHh chljdmn or , . 
{ndividual a^isfeiftce ihe child might rmd ah ^ 
, liny givemime* . , ; 

• An Individsistpzed reading pr<Jgr2iin is 
panially dependent Upofv tho divffslty oi ^ 
r^ing matefiaSs. Two m^jor-coo'siderauohs 
ftf^ im&rests of children and ran^e of reading 
ibilif^m of chiWren. An attempt should bo 
made lo s^twJt! books^ magazines, pamphlet, 
and other perunent matter which- reflect tihe' 
interests of thftdren, various hobbies and , 
crafts, and the content of other nubject ^reas 
such as social studies, health, science. ^ 
Paperback f/ook^-nave been extremely ' 
successful m individualizing trnditYj programs 
es they are inoxpensive, space savers, ei^tty 
carried dbout« and for the s«imey!/hat reluctant 
reader, they represent soi'lMrthmg other iftdn 
"schoot books." \ 

While t^e printed materials are being 
gathered, tt is important that attitudes toward 
reading and books are enhanced. Books and " 
stones cbufd be re^d to children. Children 
could read to.each other or to smalt groups of 
peert^or to groups of younger children j,» other 
classes. Books of or containing plays (zn 
provide the hash of many creative activitiei 
The'deslgning of book jackets and-posters \o 
"advertise" books can be projects of value, 
Oi$cu$$io^<> of authors, stones, characters, and 
news arjficfes are good atmosphere builders. A • 
great deal of creative ^^xfivitics, potentiaUy. can 
come from the ind^.dualized reading program. 



tn fact, most ofteo, a good reading pros^m * 
will encorttpa» or i^isfleet the total lan^ge^arts 
projiram. Listening, speaHlrjg,. rcssdlr^, an^^ ^ . 
writing skilti.wii; be in constant usi^ and 
chiJd/teft win be rplirttng their skUls M\ , 
these areaSe Tho end prodifcts {^ildrten) should 
b^f aeath/e^ ?ndcpenc(§nt. h^htly motivated 
4e4rne^s* ' • ^ — ^ ^J: 

: Arrarige various activity areas In the roonf. 
As a child Is re^ipg or after he has f mhh^ 
with .9 selecUon, he n%ht w?sh to illu«rate ilie 
story, do some wHting activities, buifd'a model 
of some kind, u$fi reference materials, tape 
rerord, or perttaps a small group might >vbh t6 
d^uss v^hat they ttave read. Places should be 
arnL .^ed so that these activities could be 
carded put with the least amount of inter- 
ference for those wTk) wish to work inde^ ' 
pendeniiy or for the^lndiyidtial or group 
working directly with th^ teacher. Areas for ' 
tape recording, typing, listening stations, 
, discussion, and other '*hlgh noise lev^r ' ^ 
1^ ectiv Jtics might b« al the opposite end of the 
room from the reading or "irwtructional" area, 
, As iaall learning sltuaUons, thp teacher h e 
key factor Ir an Indtyklualized reading 
y/^rogram. Hp first must establish Spproxlcnate 

reading levels so that adaquately re3da1>!e 
-f- books are sacurede Second^ he must be ^ ' 
diagnostic teacher. As he perceives probtems, 
" he must be equipped to deat with them An 
extrem«t)Y important part of the program d^ls 
With the cqnstant diagnosing of ne^s arid thu 
tndrviduai and group instruction which should 
be ongoing. A check list of skills and a needs 
chart wouki bo quite helpful to the teacher. 



Qf\t can rfidd1ly:i>trc€?y« c{u«trs or groups of 
"^devetepqiwt is »n eaenfiat'p»rt of r«din9 

y^t folkjVi^^j««^it^^ pirtlc^^a^ Tf-^e 

' orci«:tp gutd« tS«sukJeht 
irwmtfioo that Vyiil wwre success, matwlty. 

<jf those begto^tng ing?^^^ 
" ' uailzied feacfo^pi^ram^ be heJpfuU . 
1^ XammT went ^ thg^tesch^ must be in 
. f^vor ^ liidK^WtaJla^ed reeding 
' prograrn. 
* * Tb^ tocher mu5t be jwpareij by . 
. \. hsvicg at {p«st read about indlvid- ^ 
yallied reasSng fn$tru«ion, thou^i 
about it seriously, snd hopefully vbited 
• a school or classroom wbfiTB this type 
of instructional pattern 5s beiog 
' ^ttempted^ 

3, ln-$ervi« education is ^ go<5d idea. Thi$ 
vvilt^nable the teachers to gather some 

• . new tn5ight5> tie .togethw^ some of thef r 
ovvn moughts, aifay fears, afKj disci^ 
a group the cooperative ^ffortis they 
win ^artL It will also §fve the 
3dmmistra*ors an opportanity to 
become moretully acquainted with 
' pfans^ procedures, and cooperative 
efforts. 

4. School ^minrsxrators must pubitcly 



5?ve support to this omcept* They twjed 
\o become *'fictiv«iY"'iftVohred in the* 
planning; in^i^*c6« and iqitial^ta^ii^f 

• "d«^ progr9m* Ongoing sufJport is afsQ 
esseftfiaU - ^ • , 

5/ Get t^m childr^ ready by developing 
an atmo9here of imiependefKe. 
Decision making and choice of 
independent actrvlttes are essential 

* componerts. ' ^ 

6. Rearrange the room to accohimodate a 
. variety of activites* 

7. Begin to determine reading Iwels of 
^ifdreni • , " 

8. Se<?ire « many varie^l reading materials 
a? possible.^ - - 

8ui!d a skills nte with as many skifi 
. activities*, work sheets, and ekerciies foi> 

each of the reading skills - *these 

should be the type that require very 

h'ttle teacher direction. 
10, Snvotve j^arents so they und(jrstand the 

goals or objectwes of this reading 

program. ' . 

'1 1 . Constantly share experiences with youf 

colleagues; don't be afraid to ask 

questions, * \ 

12. Establish some adequate means of 

record keeping. These can be modified 
^ and refined as the progr&m matures, 
13* Provide time for independent reading,' 

sharing, activities, and personal * 

conferences. 
14. Begin grouping children by skill needs, 

once you have assefised commonality of 

needs. 



15. Devised list of broad questions that can 
be.used during the coxiference period. 
ThesaBre questions that (with some 
modifi<^tion) might fit mjfttfeogks 

^ read. * 

16. Begin thinking of means for evaluation * ' - 
of progress. The staff as 3 whole will 
need to deal with this as the con- 
ventional means of "gradip?" will 
probably not be adequate. 

17- Set some realistic goals for yourself as 

v^ell as the students. In this way, you ^ 
, will have some means by which you can 

evaluate your program^ 
18. M^fke contacts with the public library 

as well as other agencies or sources so 
' books can be borrowed when 

necessary. 

19: Allow parents to know that childrerr 
can bring books frohvhom?. (This . " * 
might encourage the bringing of fc(£o!*s 
into many homes where they vyere 
•previously absent.) 

20. Be willing to be extremely flexible 
when ptehning the time for classroom 
^ctivites. At first, k might seem as 
^ though you are only involved whh 
"reading related" artivities all day. This 
will come if) to proper perspective^ as the 
program routines^ activities, and 
conferences become a normal Ofigoing 
part of the program- 

THE CONFERENCE 
The individual conference^ a most 
.important part of afi individualized reading 
program, usually lasts approximately ten 




minutes. The purpose for the conference can 
be as Varied as the children in any given 
classroom'. While many other reasons will 
continually develop, the following list typifies 
reasons for holding a cofvfgre'nce, but in no way 
should this list limit the teicher. 

^a^^iscussion of book or stpry read 

b. assessment of strengths and needs 

c. determination of interests 

d. assistance in selection of appropriate or 
more appropriate reading material 

e. assistance.with problems — person- 
alized skill attention 

. f. oral reading with diagnosis as main 

intent ^ - 

g. the satisfying of a need for c^e to pne , 
personalized attention. 



The teacher needs to develop some form of 
record keeping system. This can b%a$ 
sim'pfe as a check jist, complicated as 
-anecdotal notes, or a combination. Usually a 
. folder is created for each child. In this fdld^ 
are theVecords of books read* skill materials 
the student might currently be using, records 
of those skills mastered, dates of appointments 
; for conferences, ind other pertinent data. The 
^ . folder fian be ke)pi by the student, by the 
. ^teacher, cc placed in a mutually accessible area 
for both. ^ ' * * 

It ii important to note at this p<5int tftat an 
individualized reading program fs based upon.^ 
th3 concept of respect for the individual child.- 
The child is not placed in competition v/hh * * 
those who are more capable;-likewise, he is not • 
restricted by moving with a group\vhen he is * 
the more capable person. Therefore, it is quite 
important to stress^ the strengths of the 
-^tudent. His.folder should reflect those skills 
and concepts the student has mastered. It is 
unnece^ry to constantly record and highlight 
. the weak areas. If this child's folder does not 
•indicate mastery of -a particular skill, several 
tondusions can be drawn, ^irst, the skill has 
'not been checked and it is not known whether 
this is a trouble area or not. Second, the skill 1^ 
'in a trouble area, but no work has been 
, perfdrmed onMt as yet. Third, it may be a 
trouble area; however, the-student needs to 
master other skills before getting to that oqe. 
, UnlessJt is something the student needs — on 
*the spot — so he i§^ble to continue with a 
^story or project — riotation coufd probably 



wait until whatever readiness is necessary has 
been achieved. 

During the conferences, it is important tKat 
the Treacher is able to ascertain information 
quickly and somewhat accurately. A set of 
guide questions might be established so the 
teactier can discuss any particular book the 
student has read or is readi^ig. The teachqr does 
not have to read all of the books the children 
are reading or all thatare in the classroom 
library. , ' ^ 

The conference should be kept on a *. > 
positive Qote;Students should qpt dread the 
conference time. In fact, it should be a 
'highlight. ' . , 

No child Should be skipped, ignored, or 
*passed over. Every student must have his turn. 

There are alternatives the teacher can use in 
setting lip conference appointmen ts. The 
teacher can schedule an-appointment for. 
everyone andjust continue rotating the 
schedule. The teacher can post a sheet with • 
apppintmeiit tiroes and dates and the students 
can freely sign up for ihe corrferences. The 
students can freely sign up for whatever day 
they want and the teacher can then post times, 
for that day eadh morning; thereby, allowing 
the student to be responsible for keeping his 
own appointments. (For a more complete and- 
detailed discussion see Reading in the * 
Elementary School by Jeafiette Veatch, Ronald 
Press, jSlew York, 1966.) 
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WHAT PART DOES DIAGNOSIS PLAY . 
IN THE INDIVIDUALIZED 
. READING PROGRAM? 

. The success of any Instructjonai reading 
program is closely related to the ability of the * 
chassroom* teacher to utilize dia^ostic * 
techniques into the daily instructional 
procedures has been termed ."the diagnostic 
teaching of reading/' Individualized reading ^ ^ 
-^'nstnjction can oQly become a reality if these* 
^ techniques are included m the instructional 
procedures used by the classroom teacher. 

WHAT IS CLASSROOM READING DIAG- 
NOSIS? 

Reading diagnosis is a continuous proce^ 
whereby the classroom teacher plans and uses 
techniques which help reveal the reading, 
strengths and weaknesses of individual 

- students. This information js recorded, 
*^analyzeid an^ used by the teacher in developing 
ari3 modifyihglnstwctional reading pro- 
cedures. The instructional procedures in an 
individualized reading program are based upon 
the classroom teacher's ability to use appro- 
priate diagnostic techniques and to interpret 
the information gleaned from those techniques. 
Once correct interpretation of the diagnostic 
information occurs, viable instructional 
techniques and instructional media can be 
selected from the range of available option* 

, PURPOSE OF DIAGNOSIS 

The purpose of classroom diagnosis is to 
aid the teacher in constructing individusffized 
'^instructional procedures. This is to say that 



once the classroom' teacher knows enough ' 
about each student's individual reading 
behdviors, then the teacher can prescribe the 
type of instructidhal procedures which are 
most likely tolielp the student become a more 
competent reader. * ^ 

INFORMAL DIAGNOSIS 

Diagnostic procedures are usually classified 
accorying to: (1) whoxipes the diagnosis, (2) 
where the diagnosis occurs, (3) the types of * 
techniques and materials used in the diagnosis, 
and (4) the amount and the depth of the 
diagnostic information collected. Since this 
chaptier is directed to the classroom teacher, 
the type of diagnosis emphasized in the 
following paragraphs can be classified as 
informal dii^gnosis. Informal diagnostic 
procedures are characterized by the following: 

1. The classroom teacher does the 
di^nosis. 

2. ,The diagnosis is done in the classroom. 

3. The techniques call for the use of 
informal tests based upon the student's 
reading books and practice materials. 

4. The diagnosis provides the teacher with 
information concerning the student's 
ability to respond to the present 
classroom instructional activities. * 

In order for informal diagnosis to beconie'a' 
viable procedure, the readin^teacher rpust 
know what type of diagnostic information is 
important, and he must know procedures for 
obtaining this information. Knowledge of both 
the types of diagnostic information needed and 
the "}iow" of getting the information provides 
direction for the classrdbm teacher. 
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TYPES OF OlAGNOSTICiNFORMATION 
TO SEEK 

There are;Several types of information 
which should sought through the use of 
informal diagnostic procedures. The classroom 
t%acher should'have a general idea about the 
following: 

1 . student's general health 

2. student's ability to see clearly 

3. student's abili.ty to hear speech sounds 

4. student^s instructional, independent 
and frustration reading level 

5. student's oral reading behaviors 

6. student's silent reading behaviors • 

7. student's ability to comprehend and 
retain information 

' 8., student's ability to decode new words 
INFORMAL DIAGNOSTIC PROCEDURES 
FOR ASSESSING STUDENT'S VISION AND 
HEARING 

Two aspects of a student's general health 
which bear directly upon his or her ability to 
process classroom instructional information are 
the aspect of vision and hearing. Since most 
classroom learning is initially processed 
* through the student's visual and auditory 
modalities, it is impoftant for the classroom 
teacher to be actively on the lookout for 
student behaviors which might be symptoms of 
visual or auditory acuity problems. The 
following student behaviors may be symptoms 
of visual problems: 

1. squinting 

2. frequent headaches 

3. »'ed, watery eyes % 

4. tilting of corrective glasses forward 



64 rubbing eyes frequently 

6. holding book too far from eyes 

7. holding book too close to eyes 
Tne following may be behaviors related to 
hearing problenris: 

1 . turning of the head so that favored ear 
is turned toward the speaker 

2. cupping the ear with a hand 

3. excessive questions such as, "wh at dj d 
you say?" I ^ 

4. inattention during class discussion. 
If a combination of any of the above 

behaviors manifest themselves within a 
student's repertoire of behaviors, the classroom 
teacher should observe, take note and contact 
the appropriate professfonal such as school 
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nurse, school psychologist, or school reading 
specialist Parents should be encouraged to take 
tNb child to an appropriate medical ^ecialist. 
WORD LISTS: INFORMAL PROCEDURES 
FOR ASSESSING WORD RECOGNITION 
SKILLS _ 

Teachers instructing in an individualized 
program often need quick, expedient 
procedures for determining the <;llf]ficulty level 
at which a student should be instructed in 
reading and for detennining the student's word 
recognition strengtfis and weaknesses. The. 
preparation and administration of word lists is 
often used as a diagnostic procedure. 

Oolch Word List The Dolch B^sic Sight - ' 
Word List is a list of 220 words most fre- 
quently used in our spoken and written 
language. The words comprismg this list 
represent the service words of^^r languages- 
words such as the, had, it, run, get, etc.,, appear 
on the list. Thus, the Dotch List contains the 
most frequently used pronouns, verbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions an^ articles used in 
our oral and written language* Siincelmost 
primary reading materials and a raVge portion 
of intermediate, junior and senior high school 
reading material'contain words found on the 
Dolch Listf it is important for teachers to assess 
whetheV or not each student instantaneously 
recogniz.es these words.' 

Procedures. The following procedures are 
suggested as steps to follow in using the Dolch 
words for. assessing the student's Instructional 
reading level and word recognition skills: 
- . 1. The reading teacher ne^ds to prepare or 
secure a list of the Dolch Sight Words. * 



^Prepared lists can be purchased from ' 
Garrard Press: Champaign, Ulinois. 

2* The reading teadier should prepare or 
secure individual flash cards upon 
which each word appears. 

3* The teacher should set aside at the 
beginning of the sd^ooi year blocks of * 
time ranging from fifteen minutes to 
one-half hour In which students will be 
testefd over all 220 words* Plan on at 
.least two weeks to accomplish this task. 

4. During individual testing sessions, the 
- teacher exposes, one at a time, the 

individual flash cards. Students are 
instructed to say the word that the 
printed form on the card represents. 
Students should respond withi^ five 
seconds* The teacher should take care 
to hold each flash card in such a way 
that (1) the student can easily see 
the flash card, (2) the flash card/is 
held motionless, and (3) the fiash can! 
is removed from the student's field of 
vision after five seconds* 

5. Thi^ teacher records the student's 
responses on a list containing all the 
words. 

6. Studer^t reponses can be recorded in 
the following manner: 

a. if the word is pronounced 
correctly, draw a line through it. 

b. if the word is pronounced by the 
teacher, for the student, write T.A. 

' above the word. The initials 7.^. 
repretent "teacher aided words/' 

c. If the student mispronounces or 
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Kibttltutts any word for the wcKtJ 
on the f Itsh card, write the 
student^s response above the woi-d 
on the iUt 

If the student reads the wqr^ 
intorroctly, but Immediately 
corrects the error, write a In 
s front of the word he corrected. 

e. The standard for a correct response 
to the wonds presented on the flash ' 
card Is: (1) the student pronounces 
^ the woid correctly within five 
seconds after exposure to the flash 
cards, or (2) the student pro- 
nounc(jS the word incorrectty^but 
immediately corrects his response. 
DETERMINING INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 
FROM THE DOLCH LIST 

McBr^v^m, Sparrow and Eckstein (1944) 
devised a scale for determining reader level by , 
using the Dolch Word List. The scale follows: 
1» (>-75wor(/$' pronounced correctly 

equals pre-prinwr reading level 
2. 7&120 Words pronounced correctly 

equals primer reading level 
3» 12h170 words pronounced correctly 
equals first grade reading level 

4. 17h210 words prohounced'cbrrectly 
» ' equa\% second grade reading lev^sl 

5. 21 H v^rds pronounced correctly 
equals third grade reading level 

Teacher Made Word Lists. The Dolch Word 
List is a superb device for assessing student's 
ability to read instantaneousty'^the basic service ^ 
words of our language. However, after second 
grade, the Oolch List cannot provide an 



estimate of a student^s instructional reading 
ability* The teacher in an individuatlzed reading 
program always holds the option of creating a 
word list representing the words in the material 
to be read by the student* 

ProcMurtThe following procedures are 
suggested as steps to follow in developing and 
using teacher made word lists: 

1 * The reading teacher should compile a 
list of fifty words from the reader or 
textbooks from which the student is 
instructed. 

2. To compile the list the teacher should * 
choose every fifth consecutive word in 
8 section near the beginning of the text. 

3. The student's copy is a list of words 
clearly typed on a sheet of bond paper - 
and covered by a plastic sheet for \ 
protection. The teacher should also 

have a copy of the word list. The 
teacher's word list should be typed on a 
ditto master and multiple copies run 
off for future use. 

4. The teacher should ask the student to 
pronounce the ^ords albud one by one. 

^Aiso the student should be asked the 
meanings of appropriate vi/ords. 

5. The student's responses are recorded on 
the teacher's word list, 

6. The teacher should use a marking 
system similar to :that described for the 
Cofch words. 

DETERMINING INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL 
FROM TEACHER MADE WORD LISTS 

The criteria for determining a student's 
instructional reading level from teacher made * 
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' word lilts ii th«t of « 90% to 96% criteria. Thi§ 
ts to say thit thftjtudent pronouncing the 
words on the wend tUt should miss no more 
than f iv0 words out of fifty and should have no ^ 
mora than fon\^«aight cortvct Thus, if a 
/ student roads batween for^*f ive and forty- 
eight of the words correctly, the reading 
material is probably appropriate for instruct ^ 
tionat purposes. 
^ INFORMAt READING INVENTORY 

The most viable dlliQnostic procedure 
available Jto reading teacheni is the informal 
reading inventory. Thoug)} word lists are 
expedient, reading words in isolationjs not a 
true representation of the readlrj^ process^ The 
informal reading inventory technique allows * 
the ri^ader to read passages of material and, 
therefor^, provides a more realistic'estimate of 
the reader's abilities.. 

Oescriptioii of tKe IRIJhe informal 
reading inventory (IRI) procedure requires 
the teacher to select representative passages 
from the reading materisls to be tised for 
instruction. The passages may range 
from one hundr^ words in length to a 
complete story or article. The length of the 
selected passages is determined by the amount 
of time the teacher is willing to spend on 
diagnosis. Ohce representative passages, are 
selected from materials to be u$ed in the 
^ reading class, the teacher constructs a series of 
comprehension questions to test the stOdenf s 
understanding of tlje material after the initial 
reading. Deperrdlng upon tiie type of infor* 
mation he wishes to collect, the reading teacher 
may have a student read the passage either • 
orally or sileYitly. 



Purpose of tha IRi. The Informal reading 
Inventory diagnostic prooniure can be used to 
coflect three basic types of Information about a 
student's reading behavior. Fjntt^ thjs tRt helps 
the reading teacher determine whether the 
reading materials to be used with the stud«int 
are appropriate for instructional purposes are. 
too easy or too diff icult4 Second, the use of an 
t Ri can help the reading- teacher diagnose a « 
student'rproblems with word recogottion. 
Third, the IRI can help the reading teacher 
diagnose a student's problems In compre- 
handing the reading material, ^ 

IRJ Standards for Classifying tha DiHicutty 
Level of Materials. Beading specialim have set 
up three standards or categories for labeling the 
reading difficulty of printed material for any 
given individual. 

Instructional reading level is the level at 
which a student cm read and understand the . 
printed material mth teacher aid. When * 
teachers-use instructional materials* they 
^ usually have to preteach hard words and 
abstruse concepts and provide purposes for the 
reading assignment;^ ^ 

The independent reading level is the level at 
.which the student can read and understand the 
printed material withoui teacher aid. Con- 
versely, the f riiistration reading level is the level 
. at which the student is unable to undentand 
the^nted materia^ even with teacher help. 

Selection 6i the IRI Passage^ First, locate 
' and select a representative passage from the 
reading material you plan to use with the * 
student. The length of the passage should be 
between one hundred'and two hundred words. 



,Wh«n MkmtirH) panltgtikfor the IRI, bn c«r«fut 
that th« panaoes havt enough conttnt to b# 
compithtndfd* S«cond,^k« noU of th« 
rMdlbitity ttvel of the reading mater iel ui^d. 
Most reading material It graded, and the 
pubtiiher of the material usually indicatet the 
diffrcutty level of the material in \he teacher's 
manual or promotional brochura desalblng the . 
reading materials. The student can read the^ 
paseaget directly from the material which ha< 
been selected. The teacher needs to prepare a 
set of the passages for himself. This prepared 
set is to be used to record data; therefore, it 
should be a typed, double spaotd ve^rsion of the 
original passage. 

Construction of IRI Questions for 
Comprehension Check. A set of five questions 
for checkiog the student's comprehension of 
the reading'passage is needed. Tha questions 
should test thet tudent's comprehension 
concerning the characters, the invent and/or the 
main ideas and supporting details in the reading 
passage. Who,' w!,v:t, when, where, and how 
type questions are appropriate.* 

Code for Making Word Recognitkm Errors. 
!f the IRI passages are used for assessing the 
student's oral reading and word recognition 
skills, than tFte reading teacher is required to 
recond the nature and number of errors 
committed by the student while reading orally. 
To help the teacher make an-iK:curate record of 
errors, a tape recorder should be used during 
the diagnostic session. The following is a 
recommended coding procedure for marking 
oral reading and word recognition errors; 

1 . W X W represents word by word 

. readirfg. 
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2. yrepreeentf a long hesitation* , 
^ 3. PlaceoX^A.above teacher aided words. 

4. Write phonic spellings of mispro- 
nounced word above the word in the 
text which was mispronounced. 
Example: The boy ran (rud) up the hill. 

5. Write the subiTc itute word 8b6ve the 
word in the toxtfor.whlch the 
.substituted word was made. Example: 
The boy ran (run) up4he hill. 

6. Use the symbol /^for an addition error, 
and write in the word(s) which was 
added* Example: The boV ran . (way) 
up the hill. 

7. Use the symbol o for word{s) omitted 
from the text. Examplei The boy -ran 
^the hill. 

8. KM an arrow under word(s) repeated in 
the text. Example: The boy ran up the 
hill. ^ 

CRITERIA FOR ESTIMATING THE 
DIFFICULTY LEVEL OF MATERIALS 

Some form of criteria is needed to 
deter'mine whether oral Veading performance 
and comprehensipn ability should be catego- 
rized as instructional, independent, or- 
frustrationai on e given set of materials. The 
following Is generally agreed upon criteria: 
^ 1 . Instructional level for oral reading and 
word recognition is defined as that level 
- at which the studeVit has between 94% • 
and 97% accuracy in reading the words 
aloud. Generally^ the following reading 
behaviors are considered as errors: (1) 
the student cannot pronounce the 
word; (2) the student^mispronounces 



the word; (3) iho student substitutes 
one word for another; '4* th5 studerft 
adds one word or a consecutive group 
of wordiS'to the text; (5) 'the student 
» omfta 8 word of a consecutive group of 
words from the text; (6) the student 
repeats a word of-conJecutive group of 
wordi 

2. Instructional level for the compreHon- 
sion of the text is considered to occur 
when a student is able to answer / 
correctly between 75% ai\d 90%S)f the 
comprehension questions, 
f f a student were given a two hundred ten 
word passage to read and w^ asked to answer 
ten\juestions concerning the passage, then the 
student must pronoOnte betweeaJ89' to 1Q9 
words correctly. Likewise, the student must 
answer between seven and one-Kalf to nine 
questions correctly before the reading passage 
could be categorized as being at the student 
instructional readincfievel both in word 
recognition and comprehehsioQ. 
« Organizing the Classroom for the Use of 
the IRi. Since the 1^1 is going to be adminis- 
tered within the classroom while class is in 
s^ssiOh, several techniques c^n be utilized to 
make the reader more comfortable and the 
class more arrangeable. First, arrange the desks 
In the classroom so that the teacher and the * , 
examinee are in the back 'yf the classroom. If \ 
the diagnosis takes place at the far end of the 
rear of the classroom/ the student being 
examined does not need to feel self-conscious 
about the rest of the class watching and 
listening. Likewise, with the diagnostic session 
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/' ' 

moved to the, rear of the clf*s$room^ the^ * 
distractir)g*a$pf ct^f the diagnostic procedures 
Btu moved away from the field of vision bf the 
students who are not being tested* 

Instructional Teacher/Sfcident Talk for ^ 
initiating the IRf Oiagnos|fc Test Seuion. 
Before the SRI diagnostic session begins, the 
teacher should instruct the student b6Ing tested 
asio the purpose of the session* Also^ the 
student should be Instructed as to the general 
reading and thinking behaviors he shoi'ld . ' ^ 
exhibit during the session. Example: "Jack, the 
purpose of this session is to help give me i 
information about how you r^'ad. 1 am going to 
have you read a series of .passages. 1 want you 
to read them out loud and read them as 
smoothly as you can. Think about what you 
read as you.are reading because I am going to 
ask you questions about the ideas in the A 
passage after you have finished/' 

Keeping Records. 1 1 is important that the 
i'eading teacher keep a loose-leaf notebook for 
the purpose of recording diagnostic informa- 
tion on each student. The following Informa- 
tion should be recorded for each student: (see 
appendix) 

1 . available standardizevi test scorBS 

2. instructioTial reading levels and 
independent reading levels 

3. word recognition strengths and 
weaknesses 

4. oral reading strengths and weakn^ses 
\ 5. comprehension strengths and weak- 

\ nesses . * . . 

e\ reading Interests ^ 



Modlflcaiton of IRi Procodures. Thn 

reading teacher always has ihe option to 
modify diagnostic procedures to accommodate 
the amount of time availabfe for diagnosis and 
. the nature of the class. There Is a simple 
modification for the administration of the I R I. 
If the teacher wishes to administer a silent 
reading inventory, this can be done easily. 
Students are asked to read the passage silently* 
After the silent reading, the student orally 
answers comprehension questions* New codes 
need to be added for silent reading. These • 
codes are as follows: 

1 . LP represents lip movement. 

2. HM represents head movement. 

3. V represents vocalization while reading 
silently. 

USES OF OTHER TYPES OF TEST§ FOR 
DIAGNOSIS 

Standardized Tests, Since most school 
systems administer standardized group reading 
tests, sometime during th6 scho9l Y®*"'* ''^"•^ 
from such tests can provide diagnostic 
information. Standardized reading tests are 
normal and they provide scores which allow 
the teachers to compare their students in 
jLej&ding performance with similar students 
across the nation. Standardiz^ tests probably 
best serve as instruments for assessfng gerteral 
program efficiency and student growth in 
reading throughout the year. Nevert?ieless, 
mo^t standardized group reading tests do test 
iP the areas of vocabulary, comprehension and 
ra:e, and these subtest scores may provide the 
teacher with diagnostic insight as to the 
students' reading strengths and weaknesses. 



Intsffut Inyentofies, The reading teacher 
may wish to develop an interest inventory to 
assess each student's interests. Knowing a 
student's interests may'glve the teacher some 
insight aS to the type»ef book or story that 
might appeal to the student If the reading 
teacher needs guidarice in constructing an 
Interest inventory, this writer suggests the 
following resource book: Sltan^, Ruth. '*Ways 
of Ascertaining Reading lnterests."Z?%r70Sffc 
Teaching of Readfng, Second Edition. New 
York: f/lcGraw-Hill Book Company, 1969. pp 
1iai19. • , 

ON-THE^POT CUASSROOM DIAGNOSIS 

There are man9 opportunities for the 
reading teacher to gather diagnostic informa^ 
tion on students' reading abilities during the 
course of the general instructional routine. 
Class discussion, skill practice activities, 
individual conference sessions and other 
activities provide the teacher with continuous 
information concerning students developing 
reading behaviors. The most important aspect 
of diagnostic teaching of reading comes after 
the initial diagnostic procedures. The teacher 
who is attempting^o individualize reading 
instruction must continually monitor the 
difficulty and nature of reading materials 
which students have selected to read so that 
students are kept working in materials which 
are appropriate to their fnterests and abilities. 

The classroom teacher will indexed be 
meffective U diagnostic techniques are not 
incorporated within the general instructional 
procedures. This writer concedes that diagnosis 
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takes tlm'3. Hovmer, diagnosis is an attitude 
and a commitment toward helping children 
become more proficient readers. Thus, an 
ati-out commitment toward helping children 



achieve requires that the classroom teacher 
preserve and implement and perfect a 
repertoiri^ of diagnostic techniques to be used 
day by day, month by month, year by year. 




WHAT CH^tNGES SHOULD I 
BE PREPARED FOR? 

^Mydur Ihdrvfdoaflzed reading program 
beglnsreach xeacfier mun anficipate many 
^ . changes* Thae changes can and do often 
date/mine the succ9« of the program. 
FACILITY CHANGE 

Ffrst, the learning environment and facility 
must be examined for\i is difficult almost 
^Impossibte, for such a program to di^^op 
'within a sttte, rigjd classroom. 

The tootti arrangement is one decision 
Which the teacher must deti^rmfhe Herself; 
^ howe^r» it shputd be constantly kept in mind 
that a relaxed atmosphere will enhance your 
' - program tremendously. This change in 

arrangement should allow for individual ^ 
movement with the Itfast amount of confusion 
fofothefs, ' 

Instructional materials, a vital part of any 
program, jjioutd be in abundance. The teacher 
must be constantly searching for and devel- 
oping nfew materials. A change in ihe concept 
of -^what is an instructional material" must 
t^ke place. 

^ The antique definition, that is, textbooks 
and workbooks, should be «<paAded by 
viewing anything whfch increases learning as an 
mstfuctional material With this m mind, the 
leadtef (gn then provide games, media, 
, p5ctur«s, and many types of printed material 
, for student use during leading, A central 

library or media center will provide a valuable 
extensldn of the program, however.^f one is 
not available, an irwJtviduali^ed reading 
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prograrrrcan still be developed. Instructional 
materials need not be only commercial. 
Teacher made materials^ by ^ihelr very nature, ' 
are^vaiuable and auite appropriate for 
irjdividuals. A creative teadier can invent • 
clas&roorh activities which are patte«>ed f6r 
specific needs* _ . * 

Parent^are valuable assets in developing 
materials, f^otbers who wish to contribute an 
hour or two a week may be used as "listeners" 
or may tape stories for classroom use. Parents 
may also be of distance in making classrobm _ 
games. In most cases, a simple request brings 
forth a productive crcrw of vwnkers^ 
TEACHER*CHANGE , ^ 

Once the learning stase has tjeen set, the 
tocher must view herself in a new role, in an 
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' Individualized re«f!ng program, tjrie teacher 
iHTte mudi $$ a cofKluctor of an orchestra. She 
must kr>ow all of the paf|L$ lo be played {ikiUs 
and appropriate {nsiructjpnal orateriats), when 
various Instruments play fjndlvldwl and group 
lintnKttiorj), who needs iKidUional practtce 
tdl»gnosh)t and how the finished selection 
shoufd sound (evaiuat'on). In her role, she acts 
as 3 fstiiUator of tearping-so that reatfers.not 

^only read well, and to their highest potential, 
but also enfoy readir^g. • 

The teacher wll/ find thai ^rttle time is 
spent instructing the entire class as a^roup. 
Only when a genume/)eed arises will such a 
situation exist The v^ majority of her ttme in 
will be spent confe/entmg^ dtr^ing 

^^scnall group activities* 

The coaferer)Ce is ^he mogt important time 
for both tj^ student aiid teacher No 
indrviduattzed reading program can surv^ 
without it This time, selected by either the 
student or teacher. Is tcreyaiuate, diagnose 
and to discuss with each student the materials 
and activities which the student has completed , 
or Is pursuing* It is a time when tf<e teacher 
learns to know her individual children so 
deeply^ihat they become a team. This 
retationship enables the teacher to understand 
the child, his hn?*^* and d<isires, and enables 
them to plan f^ure activities. The purpose for* 
a conference may vary from child to child from 
time to lime but t^e ove^oil goal is to Know the 
child wtsIL y 

The teacher as a vehicle through which 
the chilplcai) grow and*develop Thropgh 
conference iechn»ques. the teacher can identify 
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pa^rticutar skills for mow than one student 
whicft*may neea instruction. This should be 
noted on the Individual conference sheet (se^ 
appendix 0). As a n3tur:s> group begins to 
develop, the teadier may work with a few 
students giving the receded instructlof? alhdjthen 
leave the group when the purpose has been 
. accomplished. - , 

The teacher may also find that from time 
to time OTall group instruction is nec^ry. 
These groups meet fora'specWIp purpose and 
then disband. Small groups may al^ bQ 
established for social or diicussion purposes. 
Children are innately gregarious and thus they 
enjoy meet (ng-with the teadier and peers to 
discuss materia'^ they harve read, to dramatize a 
selection^ or to redd orally to eacb other or a 
group Skill instruction may also evolve from 
this type of smalt ^oup fnsutiction^^forl 
ekample, charatter interpretation, to contrast 
and compare. 

Another change for .the teacher will be her 
role in record keeping* No longer will she 
simpW gbde a stack of workbooks, record 
^ tetter grades in a grade bock, and average those 
grades at report card time. She must keep 
continual records with notations of accord- 
plishmenis. activities, materials, and needs (see 
Appendices C& 0). ' 

Record keeping, the skeleton of ihe tdtaf 
iindlviduglized reading prograrrL makes it 
necessary for the teacher to ciutdk ly Qrri 
ef f icieniW reco^Le and evaluate rewiing 
progress during a inference, while (Swerving 
everyday acitvities, and In guiding suident 
planning Vihile recofd keeping f)rQj»Jures n>ay 




vary from teacher to teacher, n shoifld be 
constantly kept in fnind that the record be 
designed to help the reader by bemg a reminder 
for the teacher as well as a fgunHation for 
future teachers. These records may also be used* 
to repon progress to parents. 
STUDENT CHANGE 

Just as the degree of skill development m\l 
vary among students, the degree of self- 
discipline and the ability. to pbn will vary. 
Some students will be able lo^mmediStely plan 
* acilvities whHe others need a great deal of 
guidance during the first weeks of the program 

The concept of self-seieption and self- 
pacing win take on different meanings to 
different students. Fqe some, a model or 



example will prove beneficial and thus should 
be provided. Teachers will soon observe, 
however, tnat students readily desire some 
control oyer their own destiny and actively ' 
engage in^ meaningful activities when given the 
opportunity. 

Another student change which may be 
observed is the tuto/ial effect vsfhich evolves * 
from students of varying abilities working 
Together. Tutorial techniques may be used in 
small groups or simply on a volunteer basis as 
the need arises. All students have the ability to 
aid others and limits should not be placed by 
simply allowing the **fast to help the slow." 

The amount of noise or rnovement within 
the classroom will vary; however, it will be 
found that the noise Is meaningful and the 
rnovement is'b^ganized. 

* At times, fh^iteacher will be amazed to 
observe her students and realize that with little 
guidance each is actively engaged fr^an activity^ 
which is meaningful. Somehow, those students' 
who constantly lost their places when doing 
basal work with the entire group or wTio 
needed the directions explained four jimes are 
now working happily, contentedly, and 
productively^ 
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WHAT CAN I DO WITH....? 

This section will be devotecl to the 
exploratioig^of alternatives. These 
alternative gluttons will be directed to 
questions that are commonly raised when 
beginning an individualized reading program. 

QUESTION - How do I deal with a 
classroom of 30 or more diifdren and attempt 
to teach them all individually? 

You don't. It.is physically impossible to 
teach each diild individually each day. There 
are many alternatives, however, you might 
explore. Look into such teaching strategies as 
peer teaching and cro$s«age tutoring. These 
might help. Another helpful idea mi^t be to 
use 3 skills chart which lists skills across the top 
and children's names down the left side. As a 
student ii]dicdtes in some way that he is 
encountering difficulty or whife you are 
observing the students for a while, scanning the 
vertical colunnn will indicate all of those 
youngsters who.are having difficulty in a 
common area. This car become a skill group. 
There will be times, of course^ when you will 
need lo have a majority of the- class or the 
entire cl^ together for a l^son - this is 
perfectly acceptable. 

Another means of ^!f-instruction would 
include the use of teacher-^^^e, es well as 
commercially prepared, skill practice fessons. 
These can bt? itled in easily accessible places in 
the classroom. They can be coded so yob can 
readily direct the student to the desired 



activity sheet by means of the codipg proce^. 
Once he has completed the activity, the .teacher 
can immediately direct the student tp the next 
exercise. The student's folder would reflect " 
which activities have beer! Completed and 
which skills have been mastered. 

QUESTION What do I do about the insa* 
care child who lacks the independence to 
select his own choice of book to read? 

This is the time vrfwn the teacher's role as 
guide comes into focus. The teacher might ' 
select several books which conform to the 
reading level, interest, hobby, or desire of the 
student. Allow the student to choose from this 
assortmait. This student obviously needs 
assistance, guklance, security, and direction. 
Help him the first few tim«, gradually 
decreeing the nature of assistance. Have rather 
frwiuent conferences (very brief ones) with , 
him to make him feel secure. Constantly 
encourage him and praise his choices. 
Reinforce constantly the concept that if the 
book is toa difficult or not of Interest, he may 
exchange ft for another. Have patience If the 
child is ronstantly changing books at the 
outset. 8e sure to accept his i^oloa even If you 
feel It might be Inappropriate. Discuss bocks 
with the child or have a peer discuss books 
with the child. He will become ttyd^pendient - 
don't fear. 

QUBSriON - what do I do about tfm 
student who has fleeting interests or who 
docsn^t appear to hai^ any intermts at all? 




He constantfy y^/ondm around, never finishes a 
book, does only what he is told to do, and h 
a discitaciton to the other studmts. ^ 

Use some of the same suggestions madelor 
the dependent child just discussed. Perhaps this 
student Is not very independent but hes 
developed a system of cover-up do/enses 
because there are other problemsf He might 
need constant personal stientiori and this ts his 
v/ayijf getting it* Reading might never have 
been rewardmg for him. Books might not be an 
integral part of the home scene^ Reading miay 
have been an ever present threat, frustation, or 
tn fad, a failure situation for htm. Encourage 
the student to select short books. These books 



should be well illustrated in order to provide 
many clues. Perhaps sports, animals, or hero 
type books might prove successful. Encourage 
his involvement in an^activity group rel^dd 
somewhat to what he is reading or has read. 
"B,uiid in" some successful experiences for this 
student. In between conferences, make a pqijit 
of asking how heJs doing or have him tell you 
a little about his book or activity he is involved 
\fs. Be rather specific and detaUed when giving 
directions or instructions to this type child. He 
mfght need niore structure than others. 
Gradually remove (a little at a time) the 
structure so he becomes more independent. 
Attempt to meet this child's parents and get 
some insight concerning his general behavioral 
characteristics. 

QUBSTION - How can I find time'to read 
all of the trade books, magazines, endpaper* 
backs the children will be reading? 

You won't find the time to read all of these 
books. Gel into the habit of quickly skimming 
some books. Read the captions on book 
Jackets, Use the book review section of 
children's ma^^ines and teacher guides 
distributed by such commercial publishers as 
Scholastic Book Sen/ices, Become familiar with 
your school or community librarian. There are 
reviews of children's bcoks published monthly. 
Listen carefully to your students as they 
discuss books. Become familiar with somejof 
the student's favorite T,V. programs. Many of 
them are the basis for popular novels. Get to 
know some of the writing styles of popular 
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authors of children's books. Very often they 
use the same general approach and format in 
many of their writings. Ask the type of 
questions of students:that will yield informa- 
tion about the book, if the children write 
journals after reading, look at these journais 
carefutiy. They mi^t be quite informative. 

QUESTION - What do I do about children 
who wtsh to take books home? 

Let them/Not only might the child do 
more reading, he will begin to develop habits 
and tastes that will help him develop as a 
''reader/' Perhaps the parents mi^t even 
borrow the book luidi^aw attitudes could be 
created at home. It Is very possible that some 
children mi^it read several books in between 
conference sessions* One potential problem 
surrounds the loss of books* Perhaps we ought 
' not worry about that The extent of loss will 
be minimal in comparison to the individual 
reading ^ih of the childrcin* Again, paperback 
books also minimize costs due to loss and 
damage. > 

QUESTION - What ate mys I can build up 
my cimsfoom library when there are few funds 
available from the sxhool? 

You might try having a book fair. 
Although some work is involved (a good PT.A, 
proiectF, the payoff h great. M § iudents order 
b6<^s from the vanous book clubs, there are 
usually free bonus books given for a certain 
number of books ordered. Place thi^ in the 




classroom library. As children finish reading 
and swapping books they have ordered, they 
might like to *'donate" them to the class 
library* Make up an impressive sticker that gets 
posted inside the front coyer - This Book Has 

•Been Donated By \ > 

Other sources of children's books might open 
up throuj^ suggestions from the school and 
local publieJibrarians* Encourage children to 
secure library cards* tn some cases, parents 
might find themselves spending time in ^e 
library for the first time since their own school 
days* Certainly Include the basa! readers you 
might have on hand* They coVttaln many 
diverse stories* Reading materials aiso include 
such items as travel brochures, state and local 
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chamber of commerce information, foreign 
consulate materials, and any additional printed 
matter which might relate to the content 
studied in various subjects or of general interest 
tathe class. Once your program gets going^nd 
'you begiji the accumulation of materials, the 
next step is to prove the value of your program 
to your school administrator and peers for a 
large budget for library books. 

QUESTION — Speaking of books, how can I 
use all of the basal readers, supplementary 
books, workbooks^ ditto masters, and other 
materials once I begin to individualize? 

Firstx>f all, the basal reading texts^are 
anthologies of good stories. These should be an 
integral part of the choice of reading material 
offered to the students. At the outset, some of 
your less secure students might prefer the 
security of reading many short stories in a 
book which represents familiarity. As for all of 
the other materials, these are invaluable to 
your skill development program. Just pull out 
what you want when the need arises, checking 
just to determine if the level of difficulty is 
correct. These can then become independent 
work activities or reinforcement materials. 

QUESTION - // / were to begin an indivi- 
dualized reading program immediately, are 
there some alternatives I might consider in 
terms of firstf steps? 

Yes, of course, there are. Some teachers 
find It very realistic and practical to begin by ' 
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utilizing the current grouping structure. You 
' might choose one group. This could be^your 
"advan^ed'^ group, ''slowest" group, or perhaps 
one of your ''average" groups. Assess the 
students' reading levels and proceed. At the 
time you feel comfortable and the grci p is 
operating independently, you can ad.< another 
group or other individual students. Keep 
^ adding until the entire class is included. Be 
certain, however, during this pr(\cess that you 
are establishing workable procedures. These 
include the individual conferences, skills 
groups, activities, and the selection of books by 
the students. While you are still working with a 
portion of the.class in the organizational plan 
prior to individualization, you can prepare 
them for the transition by cross-groupin^ for 
some skills instruction, allow the students 
freedom of choice of books one or two days a 
week, and, one at a time, assess the instruc- 
tional and independent reading levels of the 
balance of the pupils. 

' Certainly, a secyre tether with some 
experience or one whcThas investigated 
individualized reading and visited indivi- 
dualized classrooms might desire td change 
over all at once. This is certainly a possibility. 

A rationale for beginning with the most 
advanced students can include the fact that 
usually these students might be the most 
independent youngsters in/the class. On the 
other hand, by individualizing the slowest 
students at the start, you are probably going to 
give more personalized attention to those who 
have the greatest need. However you wish to 
start, get going! Eventually you will be 
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administering the personalized attention tha^ 
most of the students heed. 

There are probably a multitude of 
questions each and every teacher will have. For 
further information, consult the inclusions in 
the bibliography, Visit classrooms where 



individualized reading programs have been 
started or are already well under way, and 
discuss your questions-with reading teachers, 
reading supervisors, and Vo'ur ovirn colleagues. 
Many of you* will share the same frustrations. 
Together, you can soh/e many problerf^s. 
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HOW CAN I EVALUATE? 

Evaluation is a-hecessity in*any educat/ronal 
endeayor. Both the effectiveness of the 
program and the growth of the student should 
be evaluated. This will afford the teache^an 
' * opportunity to view growth in relationship to 
the individqal child as well as the program in 
general. 

STUDENT GROWTH 

Our students today face; a far different 
world than students of the past. Education has^ 
changed from bein^ purely "book learning" to 
learning through various modalities. It is most 
important for educators today to realize that 
the aim of reading instruction reaches further 
than just teaching children to read. Developing 
a joy of reading and assisting students in 
developing a lifetime process of enjoyment are 
aims which must be incorpora'ted into the 
reading^program. If these are components, then 
theyi too, must be evaluated. 

In evaluating ptipil progress, both objective 
and subjective judgments must be made. This 
will give teachers evidence to support growth 
by pupils. Vocabulary development, compre- 
hension, rate and study skills are areas which 
may be measured objectively. Both formal and 
informal testing techniques may be used to 
assess progress. Standardized tests, usually 
administerefl once a year, may be used by 
viewing present progress in relationship to 
historical progress. This should /7or be used as 
the only evaluative tool, however. Since 
evaluation should be continual, teachers must 
make use of other evaluatiye means throughout 
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the school year. Thus, standardized tests are 
only a small part of the total objective 
. evaluation process. Teacher-made test§ or other 
informal tests will add to the total objective 
view. Objective judgments may be made during 
a conference or small group activities. 

Subjective evaluation is necesi>ary to make 
th^true picture of growth complete. 

Donald E. Carline^ lists the following areas 
which are difficult to measure but must be part 
of the total evaluation process: 

t. development of a positive attitude in 
reading , 

2. fostering interest in reading 

3. development of new areas of interest 
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4, realization that reading is the heai%|>f 
the curriculum 

5. seiectivity of taste, discrimination and 
judfltfient 

6. ability to discuss what has been read 

7, free reading outside the classroom 
8* new thinking patterns 

9. greater sense of personal responsibility 
10. self-pride. 

Dr. Carline further states that growth in 
these areas ten be observed and evaluated 
throufi^: 

K the kinds of books chosen by each 
child over a period of tirpe 

2. records based on observation and on 
indivkJual conferences 

3. creative writing which has been 
stimulated by reading ^ 

* 4. oral and written reports 

5. evidence of. creative productivity 
resulting from reading, such as painting, 
drawing, puppetry, diorama, ex^ri* 
ments, and homemade projects * 

6. use of vocabulary 

7. sense of hiimor, both subtle and general 

8. use of all reference materials for 
research topics of interest 

9. activities out of school which may have 
resulted from reading 

10. reaction to reading and reporting made 
by others, including the teacher. 

No one. can deny that children need basic 
reading skills; however, if these skills are* 
developed and the students find little or no 
enjoyment in reading, what really has been 
accomplished? Students, who find reading 



exciting as welt as possessing the knowledge of 

"how^'to read/' are true readers who will 
pursue reading activities as p^art of everyday 
life. . 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

in evaluating individualized reading, the 
, teacher must realize her responi^ility in thb 
totHprogram* Her main tesK is tb assist each 
studeht^in developing his highest reading 
. potentiat^^ Results of cognitive skill growth may 
not be widened immediately; however, the 
. affective dbmain cif reading instruction should 
show observable growth. 

It is important for the teacher to ratun\to 
the original reasons for beginning the program 
which are listed in the first section* Only 
through reaffirming those convictions in light 
of the observed growth will the teacher be able - 
to truly evaluate her program. 

Dr. Carline^ concludes his article on 
prograrn evaluation in this manner: "The 
concept of evaluation in individualized reading 
• is a very critical one.' To understand and apply 
it is no easy task. One must first understand 
the true purpose and need for individualizing a 
reading program before one becomes percefv 
tive about the process of evaluation. Good 
teaching of reading is founded upon the 
reading process and how it is developed* The 
understanding of the process of learning^is 
based essentially upon the development! 
- ^aracteristics of growth and maturity within 
each child* Such insight leads to tbe discovery 
qf flexible teaching procedur^ which permit 
individualized reading.* Teaching activities ' 
without such a basis may be fruitless.'^ 
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Perhaps after being involved in aq 
individualized reading program, you will find 
yourself saying what teachers of individualized 
reading have been heard to say: 

"Never have I forked so hard and had 
more fun in watching my children blossom 
into productive readers who thoroughly 
enjoy reading/' 



^ Donald E. Carline, The Individualized Read- 
ihg Program: A Guide for Classroom Teaching, 
Eleventh Annual Convention International 
Reading Association, Proceedings 1966, 
Volume II, Part 3, Chapter 7, pp 44-49, Chap- 
ter 8, pp 50-56. 
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SAMPLg Student planning sheer 

To be completer by student 



STUDENT PLANING SHEET 

NAME ^ UiUMalonev) 
^- WEEK 01^ (Jan e^lOJ . 
Present book or story bemg tmd (Ptppi Gob$ oa Board) 
Jbmgs to do this weeW^ • 

t/md^s^ (Re3€l ']|Pjpo«/* activity isbJe wuh word 

Tuesday (Work on dtcltt^ty wjth words from 
"Ptppi '* Reed ??iori siorHss fro-n marine 
rack J 

Wednesday ^Confererics with isdchtH-, f ini^^ "P»ppi ") 
Thursday (Select r-ew book } * 
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SAMPLH I Student record card. 

Develop with student end lescher as a cooperative conference 
effort, Siudsm keeps and uses card for future planning. 



STUDENT-RECORD CARD 
NAME Uill Malontry) DATE 
WHAT I AM READING NOW 
.tPjppt Goes on 8oard) 
HOW WELL DID YOU READ TODAY? 
(Yo4i read very «?eli I 

001 NEED A SKILL GROUP? 

(Yes - homonyrms) 
{next Tuesday) ^ 

NEXT CONFERENCE; fWhenycxi wsJi) 

WORK I NEED TO DO 

{ 1 Read so a fmnd.. ■ 

2 Find words which sound aSike (jheei) 
but mean different things, 

3 Pretend ! em Pippi and write a story ) 



(Jan 8) 
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SAMPLE Teachfif Record and PtoUla Stxm 

An xcvimuiiiXive i'le kept on eacH studcnj 



STUDENT 



INSTRUCTIONAL L£vEL 
NTS RESTS 



DIAGNOSED WEAKNESSES. 



GENERALjCpMMEJnS 

oral reading 

general tnenpf^hefn'On 



i/' 



CO\ ^PREM ENSlOf^ -^KiLLT' 



CONFERENCE DATE 



T 
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APPENDIX 0 
SAMPLE Teacher Conference Sheot 

r 

I STUDENT 

■ WHATWEplDTQQAv. 

W£AKf4£SS£S.. 

' «MPRQV£M£NTg 

' IHLNGS TO BLV^OaKEPm 
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